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things & palanqvix,, partly covered with a velvet 
cloak, was pays for him. Three chiefs rode 
by his side, and « long train of attendants followed. 
In this style he was escorted to the bouse which 
had been fitted up for his dwelling He had not 
arrived here very long when a present was sent to 
him from the queen. yp Ke | 
lock, with a great quantity , eggs, and 
other thi The pri i of this Ieaye 

y Mr. asked the chief Izaro to divide among 
is attendants, To this, you may be sure, they 
had no objection.” 
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him. So many were waiting to welcome him, and 
their welcomes were so full of joy and love, that it 
was impossible for him to get any quiet. Some of 
the interviews with Christian natives were very af- 
fecting. But the particulars of these interviews 
evpedeede hed sg All we cau now say is, 
that some whom Mr. Ellis then met were am 

the noblest witnesses and the bravest sufferers for 
the Lord Jesus Christ whom the world ever saw. 


Feuowsair or trae Paince.—Mr. Ellis 
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that his best > tn, tad tom foes Ole 
fulfilled. He not seen the Queen when he sent 
off his letter, but he was to see her on the next 
day. He had, however, received a most interest- 
ing visit from the Prince, otecieh ee by the 
Sapeet consiany, whe gate well, Mr 

says that the Prince is a very young-looking 
stp ons Sint Wis equensanse ons Renee ne 
ticularly pleasing. was dressed like an English 
gentleman, was open and easy in his conver- 
sation, and in his vior there was a softness and 
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the 
were soon at home with one another. Their inter- 
course was more like that of intimate friends who 
sincerely loved and trusted each other, than of 
ve strangers. Mr. Ellis felt that what he 
had already seen and heard had him for all 
his sacrifices and on his home for 
that distant land. He his journal 
thus: “ Ever since intelligence received a short 
A MAP OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Gao tatee ay Sates ees | len 
Projected by Rev. Dr. Livixastone, to show Ais LINES OF TRAVEL on Ais THREE GREAT EXPLORING TOURS; and showing also the region still unExrLORED, attempts to penetrate which are now being made — , y key —_ Pr events 
by two expeditions ; the first under Liewt. Burton, working eastward from Zanguebar ; the other following up the Nile, with the object of tracing it to its source, and meeting Burton. wos aee Se many of our readers, bg 
Ws live at an epoch full of splendid discovery. | covery of the planet Neptune credited to Le Ver- | prolific at their feet. The Southern half of short of the mysterious head of that river, should | hearts Sp ane Sn anys 
So pees ta Steep, cpetlty tilcapebiinaiae sen, Cho Gowkaeteated its place in the concave, | our is, in fact, a vast arena for remun- | the them to the Lunar mountains, or ete Sans eee 
of the fifteenth century, when Columbus found the | rather than to the star- who, guided by his | erative research—an arena uninterru and wn-| to the moon itself. Burton, at the head of a/S**°*, ey Sa that he may 
Western world, and De Gama the way to the East- | data, found it? So will the of finding the | impoverished by desert sands. The Emperor of strong company, has landed in Zanguebar, on the — — thet and give @ 
ern, alone excepted—has yielded so brilliant a har- | Northwest P belong to M‘Clure, | Brazil, we are glad to note, has organized an expe- side, in latitude 5° South, to urge its the ee & Sat te 
vest of reliable geographical knowledge as the six | who, from the his of Island, saw, | dition to so much of the course of the Amazon as | his discoveries inward until he | te wisdom oe gouly =< 
years closing with 1855. The period covers inves- | seventy nautical miles away, across im ice, | lies within his dominions. It is designed to start| party, and with them to seek success which those 
are arth, Vogel, and De Lauture, in Mid- ts which Parry had reached from the opposite | early in the coming autumn. earnestly desire. 


Africa ; of Oswell, Livingstone, and Andersson, 


side ; and like the Spaniard, who “silent upon a 
in the South ; of Lieutenant Burton, in the Bast. 


A mak for the deficiencies of 
L Sih achen,” foal exe le Paria, teckel Geen leat he a eae . 


i 
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South America in the article of sand. Its animal covered either with lakes, shallow rivers, 

It covers the perquisitions of Layard, Rawlinson, row Strait homeward. Yet no little fame will wegen is also u a more stupendous scale, ay sos Middle Africa will at last be up-| and marshes, or else with forests so vast, sod thick, 
and Place, in Assyria. It covers the highly inter- | be his who, working his way through intervening | adding that formidable obstacle to other peculiar , and the land of ivory and gold-dust become | and dark, in which great trees and thick-growing 
esting but curiosity-provoking excursions of, Hern. | ice, effects, not merely demonstrates the passage. perils of exploration. Nevertheless, thanks to the | 4% familiar to curious civilization as the land of the plants so crowd every inch of { that no one 
dori and Page up the Maranon and Parana into the | So likewise io Danae Of gearing on epee sea | enterprise of the Viceroy of pt, the intrepidity olive and myrtle. could have Jy) 3 it not a rude road 
heart of South America. It covers the explora belongs to Dr. Kane; w a wam of | of Dr, Livi the pliant adaptability of Cap- To to Asia, we find great reason to rejoice | been cut great labor. Sometimes this road 
tions of M‘Clure, Collinson, Rae, and Kane, within credit is reserved for the sailor who shall attain | tain Burton, much has been accomplished. The | that the golden realm of Cathay” is to be thrown | was very narrow and steep, and at other times the 
the Polar circle. It wafolds an index of courage, | and navigate those unvisited waters. Nor is the | White Nile has been examined an Seo Cape open to the world. The first step having been | men who carried Mr Ellis had to wade pe | 
labor, and patience well rewarded, that might stim- field of unfinished labor at the North confined to | of the equator; advan from the vicinit the ee, ee Gee ee S rest, China ow Gone ne Oe He says that he was 
ulate the most indolent in civilized life into the | these two enterprises. The coast line of the North | Cape, has traversed the mid is broken, The will pour in, Foreign | ten of a favorite saying of the late King 
spirit of adventure. The index is that of a bulky | American continent is yet to be defined ; the extent obliquely, up to the eighth of South lati- | intervention will satisfy and tranquilize rebellion, | Radama, that he should not be afraid of any in- 
volume, containing stores of facts precious to science, | 4nd direction of various straits, bays, and inlets ; and, v his he has crossed the | restore activity to industry, and by cotiling upon vading while he had his two generals, ‘‘ woods 
with very little that is not tributary to some depart- | separating the Arctic islands are to be ascertained ; | same coun ym phy hb A$ upon | solid fgundations the trade, it ant fever! 
ment of knowledge. But foremost and chief, as| the is themselves are to be surveyed ; Green- the chart prepared by him, which new vitality, What tracts will thus be} Mr. Ellis has returned in health and » and 
the leading discoveries of the time, and the crown | land is to be cireumna . All these t . Upon the latter route, from made penetrable to the curious explorer, what | has secured the renewed gratitude of the 
and complement of all preceding research, rank | Will doubtless be accom before 1957, tude 25° to the Mozam' we Channel, he had | boundless felds opened for educational and mis-|churches for the judicious and happy manner in 
these three : most of them during the current century. An ex- | been Pereira, in 1796. Burton has quay en, what provocations presented to an-| which he has executed his delicate Al- 

1. The discovery, in 1849, by Captain Oswell ition furnished with all the results of M‘Olure, | recently some remarkable in - | tig and historical inquiry, what temptations | though his stay at the capital of Madagascar was 
and Dr. Livingstone, of the great Lake Ngami, in Jollinson, and Kane, and instructed yb tions in the country back of Natal, throwing light to men of science, what curious and secret pro-| limited to five weeks, he received great attention 
Southern Africa, thus partially confirming Greek | their experience of ice and cold, is already upon tribes wavisited by Europeans. Africa, never- | cesses, invaluable to the agriculturist and artisan! | and kindoess from the Queen and the native autho- 
and African tradition, and the conjectures of geolo- | in England ; and, if managed with sense, intrepid: | theless, affords a vast area for research, Ethiopia | Indeed, no anticipations, however enthusiastic, can ities, and, we need add, from the Prince, 
= that the unknown deserts of that continent | ity, and attended with good fortune, ma lode sey known. A tract as large as the bo Ciely prencensed ene St we reflect | her son, and the native The laws against 

th the Lunar range are diversified with ex- the labors of a generation or two. pro- | United is clothed in utter obscurity. We the eldest empire of earth, the home of | Christianity are not repealed, but we are to 

panded sheets of water, and possibly an inland sea, | Priety of expediting overland from Canada a sub-| know nothing of the Mountains of the Moon but ene-third of the bomen Gmsiiy, the mother of these know that their enforcement is and 

2. The discovery, in 1850, by Captain M'Clure, sidiary company, provided com with the | their name, The source of the White Nile is un- | immortal arts, without anmne ee that since the year 1849 there been no acts of 
of a Northwest to China, three hundred — scientific and discovered. The inland sea we have referred to | be in the dawn rather than ia the noontide of civili- | violent persecution. 
years after Six Hugh Willoughby first attempted | Will not, we a } wae by her Ma-| has never been seen or sounded. Whole nations, | zation. It will not be long before Japan will —— 
to find it, and after three hundred years of gal- | jesty’s Colonial known to us by have to witness that | to the same pressure sow applied to G@BOLOGY OF NORTH AFRICA. 
lant endeavor and matchless suffering in the pur- ln South America, the grand labors of Humboldt phenomenon, a white man. is the field still | and ex to the commeree 
suit. : and Bonpland—only less valuable because effected | open for exploration; and it is scarcely to be | travel. Tue series of rock strata called heogene, com- 
_ &. The discovery, in 1855, by Dr. Kane, of an | before the natural sciences had assumed their pre- that the adventurous spirit of our time| There will then remain for examination only one Lyell’s meiooene and pleiocene, and con- 
iceless circumpolar sea, the existence of which had | semt better classification—with the minor leave it without cultivators. We already theatre of research, namely the Austra- on the whole « greater proportion of 

-ct pre-supposed by science. of Herndon and Page, only whet the still indifferently known even to 

The two achievements leave only second 
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cature consists in pioneering the way, which, once British Government will to take for the | same and Black seas were uni- 
ho follow bet Latrements The made 
SEES a Sorcerer, saad sarees ase scares ore anne oat 


























covered by the neogene ocean. Deposits of a 
similar character oceurred in Algeria, and it is pro- 
bable that the whole Sahara desert formed also 
an ion of its bottom. 

Gradual changes from an extinct Fauna to that 
of the present Mediterranean show that the process 
of upheaval was extrerely slow. The lowest de- 

ites exhibit a subts 'pical character; the later 
nt evidence of a climate like the present.— 
Geological Memoirs. 
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NAVAL. 

Tur United States ship Cumberland sailed from 
Boston, June 23rd, for a two years’ cruise on the 
African station, to take the place of the Jamestown, 
which returned this Spring. 

Our readers will observe, in the article “ Mary- 
land County,” that the U. 8. ship St. Louis af. 
forded Vice-President Yates a passage from Cape 
Palmas to Monrovia, thus uniting in the courtesy 
exhibited by the Commander of the British steamer 
Hecla, who gave a passage to General Roberts and 
his troops. We learn with much pleasure that 
Commodore Conover, the new Comm inder of the 
U. S. naval forces on the African station, is a warm 
friend, and will cheerfully exercise his authority in 
any proper way to further the aims of the Colon- 
ization Society. 





SLAVES, COOLIBS, SUGAR, COTTON, 
COFFEB. 

Tus Washington Union of a recent date gives 
the following table, compiled from late files of 
Mauritius papers, prefacing it with some caustic 
remarks concerning the falling off of sugar in the 
British West Indies, and the alleged inhumanity of 


_ | the treatment to which the Hindoo coolies are sub- 
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BXPLANATORY. 

Ovr paper is issued a few days earlier than usual, 
on account of the Fourth of July holidays, and, 
consequently, the reports of receipts, especially 
from Agents, are necessarily deferred a month. 
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FPOURTH OF JULY COLLECTIONS, 


Tue short article addressed to Pastors, relative 
to collections for the Colonization Society, in our 
last, was purposely brief. We know how little 
time most of them have for reading long articles, 
and hoped a short reminder would attract atten- 
tion. 

There are many arguments to enforce the appeal 
as just and expedient. Anembryo Christian Repub- 
lic actually exists on the continent of Africa, plant- 
ed by American benevolence—by a Society encou- 
raged to the attempt by resolutions. and pledges 
of nearly all Protestant denominations in the United 
States. The weakness of that small beginning 
demands strength by an increase of civilized popu- 
lation. The success so far attending the work has 
fully realized all that its friends predicted, and even 
more, so that the arguments which at first were 
but probabilities have become real and undoubted. 

Liberia extirpates the slave trade as fast as she 
extends her authority. 

She, by legislation and example, favors the 
extirpation of Slavery, which she found preéxisting 
among the natives of Africa. 

By the peace and quiet which her presence se- 
cures, the native tribes are rendered accessible to 
missionary operations. From its Churches are 
raised up a class of helpers for the work of Chris- 
tian Missions of very great service. 

It still offers to as many colored men am us 
as seek immediately to secure the highest social 
and political privileges a theatre accessible and 
ample. 

It still affords to pious slaveholders who seek, 
without offending their friends and neighbors, or 
violating the State laws, a way to confer the boon 
of freedom upon their servants, made more pleasant 
by the hope of uniting a benefit to Africa with that 
to their slaves. 

By its silent yet continued testimony to the suc 
cess of their attempts at self-government it vindi- 
cates the highest claims which can be made, as to 
the capabilities of the moral and Christianized Ame- 
rico- African population. 

It is a work which can be done by no denomi- 
national Missionary Board, and yet is required for 
the progress and well-being of all. 

The success and results of the past justify our 
again appealing for aid. Will not the good cler- 
gymen to whom our journal is gratuitoasly mailed 
consider and respond } On or near Freedom's Day, 
give us help in Freedom's work. 


ject : 
To show the “ de ence”’ of the sugar. growers 
of Mauritius on the = labor marta” ag have 


compiled the following table from our latest files of 
Mauritius papers : 


Tabular statement showing the quantity of sugar exported from 
Mauritius, the number of coolies introduced, and the number re- 
maining on the island each year, from 1848 to 1555, 

Sugar exported, No. of immigrants No. remain- 
Yeara. ° Pounds. introduced, bey 8 1, 
1848 65,125,758 84,525 08 
Ist 74 Dan, 11,640 54.059 
IMS 87,084,312 10,971 61,601 
Imad 122,404,522 7,380 441 
i847 14,525,7 5,580 69,310 
IMs 110,980,017 6,395 71,481 
1849 126,678,577 7,405 78,812 
1880 10,987, 10,080 79,786 
1851 138,829,002 10,020 BO dot 
1852 141,680,663 17,485 100,208, 
1868 154,084,447 ie 100,695 
Ind4 170,622, 18484 121,278 
1855 258,592,673 19,915 736 


With such facts as the preceding table indicates, 
the Port Louis Gazette may well ex the — 
that the Governor General will decline using the 

wer conferred on him, as he must be aware that 
t would be fatal to the prospects of this island, and 
deprive thousands of Indians (coolies) of emigrat- 
ing where they could better their condition. 

We find an illustration in the above table of the 
cost of life necessary to give to civilized and Chiis- 
tian nations the luxury of sugar, now by habit be- 
come almost a necessity. According to this table, 
at the end of 1843 or beginning of 1844 there 
were 49,503 Hindoo coolies in Mauritius, and 
12 years later there were 128,786, or an increase 
of 79,283. During that period there had been im- 
ported 129,587, to which, adding the number at its 
commencement, 49,503, we have a total of 179,090, 
the difference between which and the number 
alive at the end of the term shows a loss of 50,304. 

In this loss we have made no consideration of 
the natural increase, which, at two per cent., would 
be near 20,000. 

To show the regularity of this loss, we present 
the following table, showing the number introduced 
each year, net increase each year, deficiency of in- 
crease, or loss on emigration : 


Yeare, No éntrodweed. Net increase. 

1844 11,549 5,496 aii 
1845 10,971 6,662 $208 
1846 7,889 HY-4 8, 
1847 5,890 8, 2,081 
1848 5,395 171 8,224 
149 7,425 1 6,004 
1850 10,080 5.924 4.106 
1851 10,020 6,668 8.852 
1858 17,485 18,801 8.654 
ise hee tes Soot 
1835 18,015 7,608 5,407 


At such a cost of human life the supply of sugar 
for the British market was augmented from 50 
million pounds per annum to 250 million pounds. 
In whatever way this question is answered we 
can easily see in the light of this example that the 
advocates of Colonization have much ground of 
congratulation at the comparatively small propor- 
of mortality to which their experiment has been 
subjected. 

The inference, too, is perfectly just, that humanity 
would be a gainer, if the products of sugar, coffee, 
and colton were developed in Africa, their native 
home, and by a native and healthy people, rather 
than by the cruel process of shipping slaves and 
coolies across the ocean for their cultivation. 





STBAM SUGAR-MILL. 

A Brier notice of the sugar-mill for Liberia ap- 
peared in our last number. We have since been 
favored with a more complete description of it, and 
present it to our readers : 

“ The steam sugar-mill, with all appurtenances 
complete, for the manufacture of sugar and syrup, 
which was shipped in May to Liberia, via Balti- 
more, in the Colonization ship, M. C. Stevens, and 
the ketch, President Benson, has capacity to take 
off a crop of 1000 tons a year. 

“The mill and engine were made by Mr. Wm. 
Burden, of Brooklyn, and the mill, as far as can be 
judged of by appearances, is of great strength— 
weighing (not including the gearing connecting it 
with the engine) over 25,000 pounds. It is a 
three-roller horizontal mill, each roller two feet 
diameter by four feet long, and weighing each, with 
their axles or shafts, 3700 to 3900 pounds. There 
are four iron kettles for boiling, varying from 
one hundred and ten to three hundred and fifty 


in them, connected with the waste steam 
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near $6,000. It has been shipped to Mr, J. M. 
Richardson, as a loan, with the privilege of buying 
it at cost, which he expects to do from his first crop, 
having sixty to seventy acres in cane now waiting 
for the mill. A small mill was sent out last year, 
which Mr. Richardson is now using in grinding on 
another farm, about nine acres of cane, the balance 
of a crop of thirty-five acres—which, as cane in the 


fifteen years without replanting, will soon be ripe 
again. In a letter just received from him he says : 
‘I have been very successful in grinding I.’s cane ; 
from six acres | obtained 2000 gallons syrup, and 
1800 pounds of sugar, pronounced to be the best 
ever made in Liberia. 

“*T have received a very polite note from Mrs. 
Sigourney, of Hartford, complimenting me on my 
enterprise, enclosing @ five dollar bill, and asking 
me to send her the amount in sugar, which I will 
do by Messrs. Y. & P.’s vessel. I have three 
acres more to griad, and then shall bring over some 
of mine to the mill. 

“Tf I can have the plans (referring to the new 
mill expected by him) by steamer, three weeks be- 
fore the mill arrives, | can have it in operation in 
three weeks after, and in two or three months can 
probably sbip fifty hogsheads of sugar, besides sup- 
plying Liberia.’ ” 

LIBERIA ELECTIONS. 

Ow the 5th of May occurred the sixth biennial 
election for President of the Republic of Liberia. 

There was no doubt of President Benson's re- 
élection by a unanimous vote, How cheering to 
witness the quiet and regular working of a demo- 
cratic Government on a continent and by a people 
addicted to despotic tyrannies in all past ages! 
America has been a good school, and the people of 
Liberia apt scholars. 


LIVINGSTONE'S JOURNAL. 

We present a map of Southern Africa on our 
first page, for which we are indebted to the polite- 
ness of the Messrs. Harpers, who have published a 
very interesting volume under the above title. 





TRAVELS IN LIBERIA. 
We have been allowed to read in advance of 
publication the detailed and most interesting narra- 
tion of a visit to Liberia made by Rev. Geo, Thomp- 
son, early in 1856, making part of a volume soon 
to be issued, giving the fruits of his experiences and 
observations as a missionary in Africa, 
We would gladly now give room to many por- 
tions of it, illustrating the truth of his reply to Nes- 
bit, as contained in the Colonization Journal of June, 
but have not permission. While Mr. Thompson is 
at no pains to repress his strong Anti Slavery sen- 
timents, we find him equally ready to give an un- 
biassed account of what he saw in Liberia. 
His statements are not always flattering to indi- 
viduals, but we think uniformly sincere, and never 
unfriendly to Liberia and its institutions. 
We hope it will be taken in hand by parties able 
and willing to give it a large circulation. 





MARYLAND COUNTY, LIBERIA. 
Owe of the most important events in the history 
of Liberian progress is the addition to it, under 
the above title, of the former Srare of Manyianp, 
in Liberia. We condense briefly the history of this 
transaction. 

Early in 1856 a war occurred between the Rock- 

town and Cape Palmas natives, resulting in the 
captivity of some of the former, An American 
man-of-war arrived, and by the interposition of the 
Commander a nominal peace was made, though 
neither party was satisfied. The Cape Palmas 
people, whose large villages had for a long time 
been an annoyance to the American settlements, 
and with whom many palavers or counsels had 
been held by Governor Russworm and his succes- 
sors, Dr. McGill and Mr, Prout, though at times ap- 
parently disposed to remove to some other point, 
had finally refused, and become more and more 
troublesome. Petty thefis—heathen habits of life— 
superstitious rites—refusals to allow convenient 
roads to be built—were among the causes of irrita- 
tion. 
Early in December, 1856, a treaty of friend- 
ship was made by Governor Drayton with the 
Rocktown people, west, and Cavalla tribe, east of 
the Cape. 
In this treaty the Governor pledged his influence 
to recover some captives from the Cape Palmas and 
Grabway people. On the 13th of the month a ru- 
mor was spread abroad that these latter tribes had 
made an alliance to cut off the Colonists, 

As they were in numbers as six to one, and the 
villages so located as to give them abundant oppor- 
tunity, Governor Drayton issued his proclamation 





tropics keeps sprouting up, and can be cut for ten or 
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expenses of shipping to Liberia not included, was | Palmas and Cavalla, and after « pretty warm con- | 


test succeeded in them. Most of the na- 
tives fled into the interior, The of events 
subsequent to this is not very clear, At first the 
natives seemed to sue for peace ; but failing to of. 
fer desired terms, this was not granted, until, on the 
19th of December, an unfortunate turn was given to 
the whole affair. A number of young men impa- 
tient of inglorious delay, determined to drive off 
the natives or bring them to terms, sallied forth, 
and to convey a small cannon placed it in a large 
canoe on the Lagoon, running for eight miles near 
the sea-beach. Twenty-six of them embarked in the 
canoe, As they approached the natives the recoil of 
the cannon, when fired, split the canoe, and all per- 
ished. This calamity emboldened the natives and 
intimidated the Colonists. A messenger was des- 
patched to Monrovia January 27.b, bearing a letter 
from Governor Drayton to President Benson, re- 
questing aid from the Republic of Liberia. He ar- 
rived early in February, and fortunately found the 

in session and the Mary Ouaroline Ste- 
vens in port, landing emigrants. On the 4th of Feb- 
ruary President Benson sent a message to the Legis- 
lature on the subject. The disposition of the Le 
gislature was favorable ; but exhausted by the ex- 
traordinary expenses of the war in Sinowu county, 


in the previous year, they had not the means. In |i 


this emergency President Benson addressed a let- 
ter to Dr. James Hall, who had formerly been the 
founder and Governor of the Maryland colony, and 
still was Agent of the Maryland Colonization Socie- 
ty, and who had just arrived in the Caroline Ste. 
vens, and that gentleman promptly offered, in behalf 
of that Society, to loan them $8000, if necessary. 

An Actof the Legislature was immediately passed, 
February 7th, authorizing President Benson to 
call for volunteers, to send them to the aid of 
Palmas. A passage was offered the troops in the 
M. C. Stevens, and on the 11th, under command of 
Ex-President Roberts, one hundred and fifteen 
troops embarked and took their departure. 

Major-General Roberts* was commissioned with 
ample powers to act and arrange with the authori- 
ties in the Maryland settlement. On their arrival 
at Cape Palmas negotiations were at once opened 
with the natives, who now convinced of their weak- 
ness, were ready to receive whatever terms might 
be dictated, and a treaty was signed on the 26th 
of February by the belligerents, mutually honors- 
ble and satisfactory. By its terms the Cape Pal- 
mas and Grahway tribes themselves to per- 
petual peace and friendship with Maryland, in Li- 
beria, and place themselves under its protection 
and exclusive jurisdiction, and agree : 

Ist, that theCape Palmas tribe shall settle on 
the north-west side of Hoffman river. 

2. That as compensation for the lands where 
their former towns stood and their burned villages, 
the Cape Palmas people would receive from the 
Colonists goods to the value of $1000. 

8. That the two tribes will make compensation 
by 200 kroos of rice for the Mission 
burned at Mount Vaughn—will return the can- 
non and drums lost in the lake, and will not dis- 
turb or intercept travellers, 

There were severa) minor articles, but the above 
are tbe chief, 

While this treaty was being negociated a formal 
agreement was entered into on the part of the 
Maryland Government to repay the Republic of 
Liberia for expenses incurred in the war. This was 
signed, February 20th, by J. T. Gibson and J. J, 
Roberts, Commissioners. 

Subsequent to this latter arrangement, but before 
the treaty with the natives was concluded, the con- 
viction became so universal among the settlers at 
Cape Palmas as to the necessity, for their safety, of 
a union with Liberia, that, upon petitions for that 
end, the Legislature was convened, and an act passed 
authorizing a popular vote on this point. This was 
entirely unanimous; whereupon the Legislature 
passed an act authorizing the people to elect three 
Commissioners, who should have plenary power to 
arrange for a union with Liberia as a county, On 


Cape | and effective 
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13th, hoving committed the Buperi intendeney 
Hon. J. T. Gibson. . as 
On the 3¢ of April, an extraordinary session of 
the Legislature of Liberia having been convened, 
President Benson submitted the facts and docu. 


suppose, that the ex 

ses in connection with that newly-admitted caty 
for the first two or three will exceed the 
revenue immediately within its i 
cal limits; for it will uire, one or two 
years to get the laws of this blic in uniform 
ion in that cousty; but we 
should look beyond the present to the periad 
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accruing there will ex- 


distant, when the revenue 
ceed the ex and when, as an auxiliary, 
treasury. 
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must continue somewhat in uncertainty, 

the consummation of our work—the 
mission with which we are by the God of 


Advices from Liberia, as late as May 5th, do noi 


the 24th of the month, Governor Drayton, Secre- | give particulars as to the action of the Legislature, 


tary Gibson, and Senator Fuller were elected as 


Commissioners, too important for delay, and accord- 
ingly, by a formal document, signed by the three 
Commissioners, dated March 3d, 1857, in the name 
and behalf of the people of the State of Maryland, 


but inform us of its adjournment, after passing the 
needful measure to make their new an 


BTBIOPIa. 
Mavy travellers have traversed, in the same lati- 
tudes, the eastern part of Africa, but no one bas 
proceeded far to the west of Upper Abyssinia, to 




















sion from the Upper Nile, we will recognize, with 
out difficulty, the perfect resemblance which exists 
between them. We, on these grounds, assert that 
during several thousand years the Ethiopians have 
remained stationary. We may evea conclude that 
civilization has degenerated. Undoubtedly, as 

rabo asserts, the population of Ethiopia was, in 
his time, less advanced than that of Egypt; but it 
was to be expected that during so many centuries 
it should have made progress. Of this there is no 
race. This fact is not destitute of interest in re- 
spect to the moral and philosophical history of the 
African races. It merits being examined and its 
causes investigated.— Bulletin de la Societé de Geo- 
graphie, Paris, 1857. 
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BARBADOES AND LIBERIA. 

Ovr readers will observe in this number of the 
Colonization Journal a document which presents 
to us views both instructive and interesting. It is 
a letter addressed by certain persons in Barbadoes 
to J. J. Roberts, Exsq., late President of the Libe- 
rian Republic. The designations of those who 
sign it are particularly worthy of notice. Out of 
nine, six belong to that to which we may assign 
the title of the literary and especially intelligent 





class of society, being schoolmasters, librarians, ped 


&e., or engaged generally in literary pursuits. 
Let us consider how this class is likely to stand as 
to position and means of support in Barbadoes. 
The island contains about 166 square miles, with a 
population of about 123,000, giving the rate of 735 
persons per square mile ; so that if the whole land 
were divided into acre lots, there would be nearly 
18,000, too few to admit of each person having one 
lot; and every lot of 4 acres might have a house 
and a family upon it, or every section of 160 acres 
might have on it a village of 40 inhabited dwell- 
ings, these villages covering the whole country at 
no more than half a mile from each other. Though 
the capital contains nearly one-third of the pop- 
ulation, yet as the useless land amounts to a good 
deal more than one-third of the whole, the popula. 
tion of the cultivated territory must even exceed 


the rate above mentioned. The island of Malta is 4 


the only other instance of a similar degree of occu- 
pation, Ifthe territory of the United States could 
be inundated with human life to the same degree, 
it would contain about twice the present popula. 
tion of the whole world. The population of Bar- 
badoes, as Mr. Hooker observes in his letter, is 
greatly over-crowded. Wages, therefore, are low, 
not exceeding one quarter dollar per day. But 
the soil is fertile, and when a hut and garden-ground 
form a part of the laborer’s wages, he can procure 
most of the necessaries of life by laboring for him- 
self on Saturdays. 

That there should be such a crowding of popu- 
lation on this speck of land so near great islands 
clamorous for laborers, shows that there is much 
that is unsatisfactory in the relations of the two 
races which occupy those islands. 

There appear to be about 60 schools, reinforced 
by some 50 Sunday-schools ; and church accom- 
modation is found, on the whole, for about 14,000 
individuals, These supplies are scanty, The 
teacher, therefore, ought to be in demand ; and if 
society were rightly constituted and governed, 
there should be found for him abundant employ- 
ment and remuneration, 

For a white teacher, doubtlesss, both abun- 
dant employment and remuneration would be af- 
forded. On him, there is no doubt, the choice 
would fall in all cases of competition between the 
two, whether the white and colored compete for 
public office or for private support. The govern- 
ing class is not that which wants the colored man’s 
help; and though the formal law makes no dis. 
tinctions, the all-pervading social law does. There 
is a grade of society to which he cannot in real- 
ity reach; and if in appearance, now and then, he 
reach it at all, it is only to be patted on the back, r-? 
exhibited as a specimen of the extravagantly vir- 
tuous liberality of those who have admitted him 
among them. The interests of the colored man 
are ever found, ia the jostlings along the road of 
life, to be elbowed off into the ditch. Whether, 
as some nations do feel, this is natural and excusa- 
ble, or whether, as others feel, it is unnatural and 
inexcusable, there seems a certainty that this re- 
pugnance to admit the colored man to social equal- 
ity will endure as a fact for at least some genera- 
tions yettocome, Practically the * rican en w«arve 
is admitted to social equality only when his r-la- 
tions are with Africa. That even this mo4fed right 
should be granted, is an advance in social ...uition 
which African colonization has promoted if not 
procured. An intelligent Liberian gentleman 
would be accepted in Europe as the free denizen of 
a free country. One of similar qualifications from 
this country might be the object of ostentatious 
and temporary sympathy, but only as wearing in 
some respects the character of a runaway slave. It 
is known that freedom in Liberia is a reality, and 
that on this side of the Atlantic it has little of its 
true dignity, and not much of its social value. 

The African in Barbadoes has, therefore, come to 
feel that, even with impartial laws and equal rights, 
Barbadoes is not the place for him. Wherever 
there is an approach to the same state of circum- 
stances, or wherever population is equal to or is 
beyond the amouat of profitable employment, then 
the same set of consequences will probably, and, 
may we not safely say must inevitably occur. The 
Barbadian sees that this must be the fact, and 
therefore, instead of going to Jamaica or to De- 
marara, he wisely feels that his most desira- 
ble home is ia Africa, He sees that there his free- 


dom will be real, and not factitious, and he feels 
that in attaining eminence there, by advancing its 
interests and his own, he is preparing the way for 
his being received and acknowledged as a brother 
and an equal everywhere else, 

The colored population in the State of New- 
York have always felt a deep and cordial sympathy 
with the condition of the West Indies. They aim 
at being put, as to public law, in the condition in 
which their brethren in those islands are found. 
Let them study what are the results of that state 
of things. They will see that all which is due to 
Christianized human nature is far from being gained 
there, and that their brethren anticipate no proba- 
bility of itseing gained. They cannot, then, miss 
the conclusion that whatever can, in the present 
circumstances of the world, elevate their race, 
may be looked for in Africa more readily and 
perfectly than in any other place. 


To the Editor of the Boston Daily Courier : 


Six :—The follo letters show, in an inter- 
> | light, some of portage of ae 
tion in the British West Indies. After all that 
been said to the contrary, intelligent colored men 
there find themselves restricted to an inferior 
social position, and by that restriction, seriously im- 
ed in their efforts for elevation and 
“the pursuit of happiness.” They therefore wish 
to migrate to some where they may be 
free from the depressing influence of white supe- 
riors. 

President Roberts, of Liberia, was at Barbadoes 
ona visit to the United States in 1848, the first 
year of his first Presidential term. He then re- 
ceived the congratulations of the ‘‘ Barbadoes Colo. 
nization Society for assisting in the suppression of 
the slave trade and the introduction of civilization 
into Africa.” The officers of that Society also 
gave him a copy of their resolutions, expressing their 

esire to found acolony in their own persons at 
Fernando Po, or such other spot as the Government 
might select, under the and protection of 
the British Government. President Roberts was 
verbally informed that if this attempt should be un- 
successful, they would wish to emigrate to Libcria. 
Their principal motive for ——- then was 
the superabundance of laborers, the conse- 
went low price of labor. The depressing influ- 
ence of social inferiority had not then so fully de- 
veloped itself, Their effort oan to have hailed, 
as might have been expected, from the anxiety of 
the British Government to a w still fur- 
ther, by procuring additional laborers Africa, 
India, and China. 

As the Colonization Society is limited, by its 
charter, to “ colonizing, with their owa consent, free 
people of color residing in the United States,” it can- 
cannot expend its funds in colonizing those of 
Barbadoes, Whether it can find other means to 
facilitate the execution of their desires will doubt- 
less be a subject of earnest consideration. 

The Rev. H. B. Hooker is a man whose powers 
of observation and sound ness of judgment are well 
and ome known ; he ~ oy } that 
he is y acquainted with some - 
ore of the lotier to Preaideat Roberts, and haem 
them to be entirely worthy of confidence. 


Respectfully yours, J. T. 


Fatmoursa, Mass, June 4, 1807. 
REV. JOSEPH TRACY: 


Dean Sin :—During a visit to the island of 
Barbadoes, West Indies, the last winter, I became 
much interested in the colored population of that 
island. Since the emancipation from Slavery, in 
1840, there has been continued progress in im- 
provement, Government provision and private 
effort have provided means of instruction, which 
reach the larger peas the children and youth, 
and the cause of education among them is advan. 
cing. 

ato the matter of education many of these col- 
ored people enter with great interest, and have 
risen, by and other causes, far above the mass. 
But the landed pro rty of the island is, almost 
every acre of it, in the hands of white men actual 

ents or residing in England ; and the price of 
the soil is such as to keep it out of the hands of 
the colored people, who are mostly poor, At the 
same time, there runs through the island that 
marked line of distinction between the African and 
Koglish race, which, as in other parts of the world. 
nrevents their meeting on the same level in the 
intercourse of social lite. The colored race cannot 
reach the same social position with the wealth 
and educated whites; while atthe same time 
the p s really made in education and refine- 
meat only rendc.s their condition the more irksome. 
The intelligent and aspiring of the African race 
cannot rise to the the white race ; and 
they cannot merge themselves again in the mass of 
the ignorant and degraded, from which they have 
arisen. 

Now, the intelligent colored people, sorely tried 
by the circumstances of their position, turn their 
eyes towards some other ; and they asked 
me the question, if they could not find a home in 
ey es | understand some- 
thi i an rations of the Ameri- 
- Coloniantion Society. Indeed, once 
pm ogee to Governor Roberts, of Liberia, 
for © 


,, It should also be said, the island of Barbadoes 
greatly over-populated, rendering w 
low, aad bugink the mass of the cclenell peapie 


Po With such pecuniary aid as would transfer them 
> sive great Preven Rape joyfully embrace 

v are ac- 
quainted with the walle and mathanie eta, 
and especially are many conversant with the man- 


ceed which seems destined to be 
im 
Ger Cuitalant cencta, on. hah ore 
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is my neighbor ?” it has been Divinely answered, all 
the sons and daughters of want and woe whom 
epee ~~ our aid, 
ours, tfally, 
eee B. Hooxer, 
Bansapows, June 26, 1655. 


His Excellency J. J. Ropurte, President of the Republic of Liberia 
&e,, &e., &e. 


May it please your Excellency :—The present 
condition and delare pects, both social and 
Lan igs of the caeenl dilien of this commanity, 
w in this respect, may be taken generally as a 
correct type of those of the entire class throughout 
the West Indies, makes it evident to every intelli- 

t individual of it that the time is now come to 
their attention to the solution of the difficult 
question : How are they to maintain that status to 
which they have attained? The only alternative 
that presents itself to them is, either to yield to the 
inevitable fate towards which they are rapidly 
tending, or to consider the possibility of ’ 
by emigrating to some quarter of the globe which 
gies promise of affording them such an asylum as 
stand in need of. 
nd when they survey the various ciroumstances 
which, in this colony, have operated to reduce 
them to the position A which they now find them- 
selves, they cannot fail to arrive at the conviction, 
that theirs is not precisely the case of individuals 
suffering from the unavoidable effects of over-pop 
ulation and the causes concomitant thereto. The 
history of the world, from the earliest times, fur- 
nishes instances innumerable of such a state of 


things ; and the of civilization, which is 
but another name for the triumphs of science, and 
the results of euterprising efforts made by portions 


of mankind to benefit themselves, abounds in re- 
cords of the success with which these difficulties 
have been overcome, when necessity has stimulated 
the surplus population of any community to seck 
new homes, and discover a those means of 
physical subsistence and social advancement which 
are denied them at home. 

If, we repeat, ours was an ordinary case of this 
kind, governed by those ordinary social principles 
with which every enlightened man is acquainted, 
the solution of the problem could be found in the 
course taken by other people similarly ciroum- 
stanced, But ours is a different case. We have 
not, like other people, the whole world before us. 
We cannot em for the extensive peninsula of 
Australia, for instance, or the boundless regions of 
the New World, relying upon our genius, our me- 
chanical skill, and our enterprise, as furnishing 
every guarantee of our earning for ourselves every 
a comfort and social immunity which, in new 

rising countries like those we have just pointed 
to, await e man endowed with those attri- 
butes of mind and body which are sure to secure 
him every necessity that he can crave as a crea- 
ture, and every honor, privi and immunity that 
he desiderates for his manhood. 

To go into a detail of the great difference be- 
tween the colored classes of this colony and, in- 
deed, the West Indies generally, and the other 
and more favored races, would not only necessitate 


our intruding, at very great » upon the val- 
uable time of one like Py multifarious 
duties as first trate of an infant republic can 


leave him but very little time to devote to the con- 
sideration of such a subject as that which we treat 
in this paper, and from persons who can have no 
other claim upon him except that which a common 
race gives ; but would, besides, be only undertak- 


ing the superfluous task of under review 
a state of things, with every utest incident of 
which no one of us can possibly be more familiar 


than yourself, Suffice it to say, that a satisfac 
culanaliy apes fo, Wy tanovarag © erent 
ra y or, by a countr 
which, while ag Be the same extent, mf to 
some extent, facilities for social advancement, there 
are no conventional bars or unnatural obstacles to 
our entering in the race of competition with every 
class or race of our Siecle an reaching 
the gaol, how exalted soever, if we carry in owr- 
selves the mental and other qualifications 
which warrant the indulgence of such aspira- 
Now, looking at the matter from this point of 
view, when, on the one hand, we reflect upon the 
circumstances which led to the founding of the re- 
public of Liberia ; the t which its es- 
tablishment is intended to solve; the noble and 
exalted ends it is to conserve thereby ; in 
whom the fee simple of its far-spreading domain is 
exclusively placed ; the li and enlightened 
Constitution it boasts; and, above all, the able and 
statesman-like skill and address with which you 
have conducted its executive affairs ; and when, on 
the other hand, we consider the y to 
which, under God, we and numbers of our class in 
these colonies have attained in every de nt 
of those ultural, mechanical, and intellectual 
pursuits which are calculated to develop the natural 
resources of any country to which Providence has 
been bountiful in its and to elevate its status 
in the scale of ci we naturally tura our 
eyes to that republic, the first magistrate of which 
we are happy and to contemplate you. 
Driven by stern necessity to carry our genius and 
our acquirements elsewhere, if we would avoid ul- 
timate mental abasement, social degradation, and 
that wide- demoralization which must inevi- 
tably result from the shipwreck of self-r t and 
everything which, as a class, we hold , we 
have » We say, to to Liberia, if pos- 
nN t difficulty presents itself in 
tion of our ardent desires, 
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Your Excellency’s most obedient, humble, and 
devoted servants, 
JAE, St gana nAnOOw, eaednasn 
JOUN GEORGE URLING, ; 
Ng IA 
©. A CLARKE: Reboulmester, de . 
Reporter for the News- 





APRICAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Karimanp.—The last accounts from the Cape 
mention that the Governor, Sir George Grey, had 
spent some time on the frontier of the colony and 
among the Katir tribes. By mingled firmness and 
lenity he had removed all apprehensions of disturb. 
ance. Seven Katirs, convicted of cattle stealing, 
had been sentenced to transportation beyond the 
seas, a penalty which they have always dreaded 
more than any other whatever, The practice of 
killing and eating up their cattle, to which, gener. 
ally, these people are very averse, had been pre- 
vailing to an alarming extent, so as to threaten 
great searcily of food at an early date. This had 
originated in superstitious notions promulgated by 
& prophet, who persuaded them that the cattle 
would rise again, and was thus aiming, with the 
concurrence of certain chiefs, at combinations to re- 
commence war, and reduce the people to the ne- 
cessity of fighting for subsistence. These chiefs 
were required by the Governor to put a stop to 
these proceedings, under the threat of instant per- 
sonal responsibility. Food and wages were offered 
to the industrious who chose to take service 
the colonial farmers. Several hundreds had agreed 
to this proposal, aud their services were eagerly ac- 
cepted by the stockholders. 

The wine trade of the colony, as might be ex- 


pected from its failure in Europe, was rapidly re- | 


viving. 

Atoraia —This country has been blessed with 
splendid crops In the middle of May the barley 
had already beeu converted into meal. 

The French forces had made a suecessful inva- 
sion of the Kabyle tribe, called Beni-Benou, who 
were subdued after a single battle. It was thought 
that all the confederated tribes would hasten to 
submit without further conflict. Thus, after 2000 
years, a power is rising and being consolidated on 
the seat of ancient Carthage which may hereafter 
exert a mighty influence on the whole continent. 

The French forces on the Senegal River have 
also lately seized a large province on its northern 
border—looking toward Algiers to the North, and 
Timbuctoo toward the East. 


Hawasn River, Sovurmern Apyssin1a.—This 
stream is reported to have its origin in the unknown 
lands of the Galla, among the Sudda, Betsha, Vor- 
ber, and Maltsha tribes, increased by streams from 
the high lands of Shoa and Ifat. It then passes 
through a thickly-timbered forest country, occupied 
by the Adaiels, to the lakes or lagoons of Aussa, 
between Antaoban wnd the Bay of Tajoura, From 
chese lakes upwards it is presumed to be navigable 
for about 400 miles. 

Babr Assal, the salt lake near Tajoura, is drying 
It now measures 12 miles in 
by about 4 in breadth, having its surface 600 feet 
below the Red Sea, At no distant date it may 


present a dry plain, glistening with white salt,— 
Bernala's “ Scenes in Ethiopia.” 


Tue Nice.—Lepsius, from inscriptions on the 
rocky banks of the Nile, in Nubia, inferred that 
4000 years ago the bed of the river had been about 
24 feet higher than it is now. Judging from the 
nature of the bed and the placidity of the stream at 
that point, this inference seems destitute of proba- 
bility. The altitudes of the extreme elevation of 
the river during its inundations, above the point 
now reached by it, vary from 9 feet to about 264 
feet. But of those recorded by Lepsius the next 
oldest of the series is the lowest, or 9 feet, and the 
highest, or 264 feet, occurs twenty years after it. 
This contradicts the hypothesis of there having 
been any gradual deepening of the channe]. — Wm, 
Hurley, om Atheneum, 





The Rev. Beverly Wilson, a Methodist brother, 
stationed of late at Sinou, but now at Monrovia, in 
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you would hasten to our assistance. “* 
and large, and we are separated upon the 
wall, one far from another. In what place, there- 
fore, ye hear the sound of the trumpet, resort 
thither to us: our God will fight for us.” Bret. 
ren, we await you.—Chr. Adv. and Jour. 
SS 
REVIBW. 
JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
LONDON, VOL, XXVI, 
Tus number of the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contains some interesting notices 
the geography of Africa. 
In the address by the President to Dr. Barth, at 
the presentation to him of the Society's gold medal, 
Admiral Beechy remarked that it had been awarded 
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metheus, and Dr. Irving, proved that the natives of | happiness and permanent usefulness of the four | fered them refreshments on leaving, and has 








con- jer, The substance of fit is embodied in Mr, Wil- | soon came to his eerged mn The 
; desce scattered | ti friend. He desires a missionary at | liams’ letter, kindled a second mat, and threw i 
Abeokuta and the Yoruba tribe generally are an en- | millions of the descendants of Africa wd Re P mon hae Bip comnestond, clon, that bie aust tal comes 2 ase fae cited anata a 
terprizing, industrious, and tractable people, and | through these United States. Whatever is to be boy, to be ed The has be- | willing to adopt, as far as civilized ous- | beast. But a third mat was more successtet 
that the effect of missionary labor had been to turn | the destiny of the colored race among us, it is smpy &. by b— ~~ MA _ | toms— wearing clothes, for example—if they had the y bases Gian, ond gut ble le out baer . 
their thoughts from war and kidnapping to peace | morally certain that their future lot will depend | The missionaries desire to penetrate the interior | cloth for garments; and what surprised us, he ad- | he now scampered off, and came back no mon 
and the pursuits of lawful commerce. greatly on influences we may exert in the way of | to a table-land more salubrious than the coast. The ded, “Spose godman come N.ffu and tell on 
shi ing mia woe he] prping tn mina. uh Mu Yorn, te nohy wap da Keg maeaten | armzoas 
only persons able to give the natives advice upon) 2. Aw Arnioan Narionatity.—All reflecting anne a cast woemanens. For half an hour he Nimbiy ‘had wo that be hes Glastess WHERE SPIRITS ARE SUPPOSED TO PWELL. 
their political and commercial affairs ; yet it was|men know that it is next to impossible to elevate | jescribed hea 


venly scenes, and with faith | three as yet children. We thought we Ix country places the spirits are suppose 
obviously desirable that, as religious teachers, they | any large class of persons who are without a national sictaed the fare iumpbe of te Lapel put his sincerity to a severer test, which only re- trees, ; 
should be relieved, as far as possible, from such | existence ; hence the necessity of placing the colored | mountain heights and lands of all A The 








=e © Sen, m aadlahs thopetie bt caverns, and groves. eg nety he nl 
temporal cares; and for this purpose the Com-| people in a position where they oan enjoy all the moral infhacnse of eno euch death worth 0 thee yy tba a iw oe Ge ee 
ittee of the Church of Bo- | ad of freemen, on their own soil, without | *% lives of indolence : pee Cap ao oe whey Some Gy p Romaser ome, te chew Geb cages 
anne Saguas Siutseaty vantages = country. Concerning his field he could say, in the|do.” He “We old man, and man what | the But the people think that other sp 
ciety determined to send out a lay agent, who, | the unequal competition of the Anglo-Saxon race. Sends nt Catch, = Bie of goed coumg cal go ue, w wp, we can do that, we can no give them up. | rather choose to inhabit the body of some ! 
while on friendly and confidential terms with the/ 93, Lipenta, rs History axp Present Conpt-| for we are well able to possess it.” iis tan ap base dave, cunmn man, man | creature. At one place, called (a 
missionaries, might also be authorized to commu- | rron.—Although it is but a few years since the _— oy Cee SO eS Oe ee eS of which was published in the Carrier Dove a | 
nicate with the Consul and naval officers as well | Liberian Republic was founded, it has now within From the Home and Foreign Record. polar edgy fp vey Spose or tan Goeng Se eae Se be & Gee 
as with the Home Government, upon matters | jt all the elements of a prosperous nation. Its 500 new heart, . Nimbly spent | around the gravey thought 


which may tend to promote British interests and | miles of sea coast—its rich mineral resources—the 
commercial relations with the native tribes. Dr. | fertility of the soil—its well-cultivated farms—its 
Irving went out for three years on this mission, | increasing population, including more than 200,000 | . or op a LETTER FROM REV. &. 1. WILLIAMS 
and diligently improved every opportunity for | natives on its territory, in every stage of civilization 


' oe EE, © Se l showed and to him the likeness of |in which, as ¥ le th ; 
gvining the confidence of the natives, for promoting | —its printing-presses and numerous schools, with | ©, 4.4 anernoon of November 7th, 1850, whilst Toko et Gadus he at, onoe wt) Ry ASG) OR 
‘nternal peace, and for inducing the chiefs to open} more than sixty Gospel ministers, and as many | visiting a neighbor, we were introduced to one who, | seemed quite delighted. He knows Toko person: | them so kindly, that the sealy monsters will . 
and protect roads from various towns in the inte-| Christian churches and preaching stations—and in civilized costume, possessed the features ally, having been to Gabun in former years. His | out of their holes when called, will allow thems 
rior to the coast, His period of labor was very | many other encouraging facts, speak well for this | and distinguishing marks of a heathen—the | son is, or was, second head Kruman on board the | to be handled, and will follow any one who ce © 
short ; he fell « vil@im to the climate after fifteen | growing enterprise. mark especially of the Kru tribe, consisting essenti 
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U. 8. steamer Jamestowa, and is much esteemed | a fowl in his hand for half a mile from his 
This the | At Calabar and Bonny the shark is sacred, fo 
us seri [same reason; and at Benin it is so tame, | 
ously to reflect whether this is not a Providential | it will come up every day to the river bank for i 
call for us to remove our tent, and in reply to this | And what is still more strange is the fact, that 
Macedonian ery go over and help them. I trust, | 8. Catherine « species of tiger burrows near 
should you dee it practicable to begin a Mission | town, and walks through its streets at we 
there, there will be brethren in the ready | without disturbing the people, who believe | 
to yield a hearty response to this call to preach the | fierce creatures to be sacred — Carrier Dove. 
Gospel to a people noble in their natural charac- 
teristics above many or any of the tribes along the 
coast, We leave this matter with you. Perrer Poxisumenr in Arrioa —One of 
most common and terible kinds of punishment 
Niryo, Ninkiys worn, situated onthe wu | te up dob! ny ua el po 
coast between Monrovia and Cape Palmas, some- | operation are savage beyond all description, ana 
what nearer to the latter place, and not more than |i, wonder their sight is mot entirely destroye 
twenty-five or thirty miles from Settra Kru, where There has never been known, however, a ¢. 
the Board has ° — | ff mh! some time | where permanent injury was inflicted in this we 
past. The country is high, open, | adult offenders are sometimes subjected to ar 
and has the appearance of health, it is pre- | soverer punishment. They are made fast on 
sumed that it does not differ ma y in this | roof of the house and thoroughly smoked w: 
respect from the country generally of this region of pepper. 
“Geneeae: be a Providential call me 
There would now seem to be a Providen *! Ewiorarion or Necroes.—The Pensac 
to the great command of the Saviour, | (rigrida) Gazette of the 4th April says: “C 
to give this — the Gospel. — shalll it be | ‘Tuesday last thirty-five free colored persons to>* 
done? Who will respond to the call their departure from this city for Tampico, an 
The Executive Committee have no views in re- a few days those who are still remaining will + 
lation to establishing a Mission on this part of the | jaye for the same place, It was a painful egh’ 
coast which they have not had fur years past. If) 1) see them parting from their friends in 
y men of suitable qualifications, with a full 
now 


native country to seek homes in a foreign le 
of the actual state of the country, should They take with them the sympathy of all our i 


But the zens, on account of the causes which have led wen 
ld be to leave us, and also their best wishes for thei 
enterprise — future happiness and prosperity in their new ho.nes ' 


months’ residence. His death was deplored by| 4 Linenta’s Misston to Aratca.—The found. |*!'Y of = ~~ Jae ey | aniach yes 
the chiefs as ® national calamity. His botanical | ing of « new Republic on the Western shores of | Prajoular frum Uae it anda d aye pnp Sb 
collections have been sent to Sir William Hooker, | africa, if it contemplated nothing more than the|can merchant in the place, who had engaged his 
at Kew. elevation of those of the colored race to emigrate | services as tradesman for his section of the country. 
From letters communicated by the Foreign Office | pom this country to that, would be an object of There was me | striking and 9rwe-~ in 


it is learnt that Dr. Vogel had proceeded to Ya-| sufficient magnitude to merit the earnest codpera- % See, ~ = ae S, pe 
koba. It appears that in attempting to reach | i... of all A men ; but this is the mere ning “a oe A gna a oe 
Adamawa, he had crossed the Binueh at a point hegin whic represen gravity 


where the steamer under Dr. Blaikie had stopped, |! & most comprehensive plan, whose far-reaching | dignity, a seriousness and solemnity, an air of 
and that he there left letters, in cxgovsen Tent and glorious results are linked with the immortal thoughtfulness and worth, which contrasted greatly 
another steamer would be despatched up the | interests of teeming millions spread over the whole with the opposite characteristics of his people ; 
Chadda His life had been saved through an ac- | continent of Africa. yet his broken lish, the mark above referred to, 
edent, which prevented his joining a party of fifty] ore ig et. Baten & and other indica’ told plainly that he was a 
persons going to Yola, all of whom, except two, ~S & = an character more | Kyyman. Our interest was excited, but none the 
were murdered the same day. fully developed than its deep interest shown for | jess so, you may imagine, when we were informed 

In concluding his remarks relating to Africa, Christian Missions. At this hour there are in Li- | that +, 4 yh so A be -_ y omer | 

onc : : onesty, ty, isl 

the Admiral calls attention to the limited ex. | °° —_ —- octered young mee “4 Republic, and, shove all, aan his chief = 
tent of our knowledge of that portion of it | Preparing for She wor ministry among the ject in coming to Monrovia was, as prince tof 
known as Equatorial Africa. This extensive | Colonists and natives. Hundreds of natives and 4 


and a commissioner of that tribe, to 
region, occupying nearly 20° of latitude, and | recaptured Africans have already been gathered | obtain a missionary to settle among his people. He 
extending from coast to coast, with the excep- | invo the Liberian Churches. Shall not this young | brought a letter from gentlemen in Sinou of the 


tion of the fringe of the shore on either side, and | Christian O ealth receive i most recommendatory character, and com 
ho inieed Geesveie @ Ge teed Atha iL ee ve eras G8 & 4 


both his object and himself to the ministry of th 
ilizi isi object and himse e 8 € 
remains to us almost a terra incognita, It lies 7 phys ae —— Africa? place. Head, as yet, seen but one of | minis- 
still really unexplored; and yet by information ithia the last eighteen months several import- |i... and nothing was accomplished towards the 
from various sources it seems to present a fruitful | ant events have transpired very encouraging to the 


furtherance of his object. Our hearts burned to 
field to travellers. The thickly inhabited towns | friends of Colonization, such as the recent munificent | supply him with a missionary, but we could see no 
and the large rivers mentioned by the Arabs—the gift of $50,000 from Mr. David Hunt, of Missis-| way nor immediate prospect of so doing. We, 
vast inland sea of Niassa, mentioned by Erhardt, | ii. the completion of the beautiful ship, M however, invited him to call and see us in the 
alone would immortalize the discoverer who should "P . 8 h > mary morning, and we would then talk more fully of the 
undertake the task, while the existence of mines of Ca =e kevens, Row on her aces nd trip to Liberia ; matter, The next day, true to his promise, 
copper and other precious metals in that direction, | the emigration of more than nine hundred persons, | called upon us, and his visit then, and visits subse- 
if true, would bid fair to repay the toil. including many who will be of much service in their quently, I trust I shall never f His whole 


He proceeds to mention results to be expected | new home ; the founding of the first College, withia | person and manner were im ve. He seldom 
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engaged to the first com of missionaries. - —-_————. 
from Sutherland at Natal, Hahn and Andersen on | twelve miles of Monrovia—the successful establish- | ®miled, and seemed in some sense to The service m medical naome A greatly lessen REP 
the South-west coast, from Livingstone’s labors, a fe caw tend eat t about fifty miles | Weisht of his commission. He told us that his the dangers of the climate; and may not one be ORT 
from McLeod at Mozambique, from the projected | ™*" ding y mes | father, Tom Freeman, the king of Niffou, and ad-| p04 9 Are not pious physicians as deeply indebted |°F DONATIONS RECEIVED BY THE TREASURER « 
expeditioa of the United States via Liberia, on the from the sea coast—the annexation of Cape Palmas, jacent towns, interior and on the coast, is now an to the Saviour as ministers ? Why do not more of THE NEW-YORK COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
est, and from the encouragement offered by the | thereby greatly extending the Liberian territory | old man, too old to the government, and | tom offer for the missionary service ?_—Home and For the Month of June, 1857 
French Geographical Society, in the shape of re- along the coast. that it devolves principally upon himself. That Foreign Record —e ~ ° 
wards for discoveries in Africa. Hoping that such considerations may serve to Niffou is a town, ae = others, a Grand Raplde, Mich—Mrw MC. Kensal eeeeenensnees oe 
From a Inte Number of the “Journal of Pro- |inspire fresh interest in our cause, and that a gen- | severe! thousand. Mbsitante, | THe fh MISSIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA ee ne ae 
” , , : ffort will be made to re Biisabethtoton, N. ¥.—Dea J. Blake... .... 6.66.6 cccccen ; 
ceedings” of this Society we copy the following | erous ¢ plenish our treasury, among tribes far in the interior, he himself having following par- ao ae 
notice : we shall look forward with solicitude for the results | gone some ten days travel (one hundred and sixty ticulars of his work among the Kafirs: =| DW —©. Diwmeg oon oo ccc cece sees uennsnvennes t 
Dr. Vogel on the Ivory Trade of Central Africa, | the “Fourth of July collections.” 2 two ae Pog for the ——_ of r ot. 06 tenb ein ae 
The Aftiona ivory which reaches the Mediter. |, BY Siwslion oy Oe te Society eee | euutfal, and expressed that ite inbabi-| which’ the beg : bX “ 
ranean ye comes chiefly from Adamawa and | Pennsylvania Colonization Society. font th, Gael cajoy the od > aie = fA Prat le meen a ag 
Alimsheh, south of the river Chadda, It passes PAUL 5. PEakine, sionary established Prem His tribe - 4 y ‘ id, 9; A. Jessup, #; liyde, 8; AF. Per- 
northward through Jacoba to Kano, whence it is Ou MARSTON Committee. is the most powerful of all acent, and in al si.0 none nicel > _ ith, 1; 3, ; 
transmitted across the desert by Ghadamsi mer- Pabteas Wate measure gives laws to them. r then wp | inte barvelanten, ott ; 
chants. The quantit thus obtained is said to be ALONZO POTTER, President. ate Ochre chieet ef bin veh: ot eo OE leadi : 
fifty tons annually. and Wadai also con- TMOMAS 8. MALOOLM, Cor. Seoretary his were an t and foolish people ; | 4) 
tribute a small supply. Dr. Vogel found o—- $1000 constitutes a Life Director, $30 a Life | that cannot sally book, they cannot write itors, 
on the Chadda refusing to supply the usual buyers | vember, The Colonization Herald will be sent | book, and therefore cannot carry on trade as white 
from the North, as Dr. Blaikie’s expedition up the — cam Ops that Game hee aan to teach them | nnee 
Chadda had led them to hope for the arrival of | @*@tuitously to all the pastors of churches in Penn- | ill UO 4, isl | Mek EMO MAS Ce Od all their (Jone 
English ships. Dr. Voge! recommends small trad- | sylvania, and to annual contributors of five dollars ple were very desirous to have a godman come other 
ing establishments to be formed at Bu-Mauda and | and over, Pd teach them to sabby book, and to know God 


Shubbua. These markets are in healthy situations,| Rey, Charles B =A te. 8 ehen 
well supplied witn all kinds of food, and in- , vows oseph Ma 


























horized to present the clai ‘and  teaghs bol coms Sad cnms ‘oe 
are aut to t claims of African now at sent ex y to and 
Sia ie ttontal ai meses | Ccloniaation, ia connection with the Peonaplvana|sslony 10 prooare « miadonary. Tt wae tal | mon 
arrival of vessels might find the people equ Colonization Society. Fo hear pw be os fe oy Ae bas 
to trade. A legitimate and active commerce would| [9 Donations can be sent to Wittiam Corrin- — obey GS yey though prin- _ pa Ci 
soon spring up in those parts, and would be pre- | gun, Treasurer, No. 609 Walnut-street, opposite | gipally as yet in a worldly point of view, still it is| monts, take their ¢ 
ferred by the natives to dealing in slaves, Washington-square, Philadelphia. dig among heathen le to see such! 4; present, being winter, the boys are all wa!fsr ' 
_ faith wing = 1 felt much as I viewed dressed in coats of red flannel, with belts este ile Kate Wiest 19; Mrs BO. 1 D. . 
CIRCULAR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA REV. A. BUSHNELL ON AFRICAN mis. | * stately person, his onest, open, serious coun- rouad their waists, which gives them a very pretty rd.—A. Taloot, Two Friends, J. Huston, each 1 ; re) 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. SIONS. tenance, and remembered that before me was ®/ aypearance. It is purposed, as soon as arrange- | Norwich hn, E Weigh pater” he 
, _ oh ais. Bip. nnscccee ao 
tHE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC Tue fai ' heathen king, who, on his own behalf and his tribe's, menis can be made, to engage the boys for some | [PtWier s ns cb... r 
: sae! th of Ged’s people the Chris- had left his duties, and with the loss of a month’s time daily in the acquisition of some branch of use- RECAPITULATION 
Corowtaation Rooms, Partapenpura, June 16,1987. | tianization of Africa has been weak. time, which he seemed to appreciate, had come 4/ f.) mechanical art.” Sililiie 
To the Pastors and Churches of Pennsylvania: ciroumoavigated it on their way to other fields, distance of over two Senteed ‘aolien, to a Christian Gol deur tr isin penenes 
Tue time has when it was 1 to lecting entirely its ted Peculiar dif- in the Providence of God, to our d —_——_ Report of Rey, H. P. Bogue, for May... ...... 6... 6-6. .eces. & 
demonstrate, by a long process of reasoning, the | {culties obstructed there, and the | to ask us for missionary—for one who 2 AN UNPLEASANT VISIT) W4 ... 404 06 
religious tendencies of African Colonization. That | Poneer* endured privations without a parallel. But | teach them both how to live and how to die. When| Tue daughter of one of the French missionaries, 
God is doing an j bin Afe a 6 SS and 4/1 remembered that he was himself a heathen, ask cmongut the Basuton fo South Afriea, weet to one 
ng an important work in Africa, by this| brighter day is dawning, The are better | ing for that Gospel of salvation which Jesus had |her sister, who lived more than a hundred miles} She New-Dork Golonijation Jour 
instrumentality, is known to all who have seriously | u erstood, and the slave trade has been checked. | given to us, and commanded us to give to all na- | from her father’s station, She set out in her wag- =e neat «2 & 
considered the signs of the times. It remains only Fifteen societies have been established on about amp Ebb yy AG fulfill- | on, with her two Dowheas yeuty Cone, nesanteatten Gee 
to arouse the Church universal to iucreased effort, | 3000 miles of coast, occupying a hundred stations, | e4_—_« forth unto | besides They had to unyoke . 
that the propitious opportunities now afforded fon (and with about a hund and fifty missionaries. Sch” Teenlll non tan “ Lord, here am I ; the tem; and white the men went to lee the NEW BIBLE HovUsBsTr 
the evangelization of Africa may be i Tn connection with them have been 14,900 mem- | send me,” and my thoughts turned irresistibly, and | oxen would wander about in search of and CORNER OF ASTOR PLACE AND FOURTH AVENUE. 
~— 8 . We th 7 improved to | bors, and 12,000 children are gathered into schools. wit intense longings, 9 the Oratory of Princeton | water. One day the oxen could not be and ° 
the greatest extent, We, therefore, most respect- | The field is all from Sahara, on the North, to | Seminary, to those moothly canta ot Beets the wagoners were obliged to go in search of Que 
fully request that a simultaneous collection be made Cerego, on the South ; there is not a village where | for Missions, and the beloved brethren, and I uarteg So Case peeng comaiceate & Ge came, ona eo & 
in all the churches throughout this State, in behalf | the missionary would not be received. that | could only introduce this heathen Prince | Those who are used to the wilderness do not 6 exgy, Gativases to , » 4 — 
of the Pennsylvania Colonization Society. For| The Gaboon Mission occupies a central and im | into their midst, and, in the touching eloquence of | much of alone ; but the poor girls had mot} | “ ‘yma, - - i 
many years past the “ Fourth of July” having been | P°"*"* ition, Two im t languages have | his own simple narration, let him to them pom be | , when they & most un- 6 captes to ene address, e #58 
‘ > - . 8 ww 
regarded an a rinte season for this general ef. | pron poses, (© Writing. Several hu children |as he appealed to us. Could they resist? Me- | expeoted unwelcome visit; for up walked, ia ow? 5 00 
f nth ay Beane ing, | ave been gathered into schools from seven differ- | thinks they could not ; more than one eye would| very leisurely way, a large lion, who set himeclf} * “ “= = “ ie ng. 10 00 | 
ven also, nea that Callctions will be made oe tran | Siew bee The progress interiorward, necessarily | il with tears, more than ove heart hears vith | quietly down among the harness, clove to the wag- | 0» -~ 
year also, and that collections will be made as near slow, has already reached a 100 miles from | jhe love and compassion of the Saviour, and through | on. yen oy Sagem, Ge oe eee © The Jovana: will be sent gratuitously to donore of Five 
the time specified as will suit the convenience of | "he coast, and tribes have reached be his grace from more than one lip would be breathed the sight of the creature, and lifted up their | Dotiare, to Life Membere for three years, and to Pastore o 
ns a8 Gein, Bagland = a ise r> = how - ad ann _. —— ; ‘gited sh = i — oy ‘id = +} a ae . _ 1 
order terest them 80 up the river | that ’ be Happily not w and to us. 
i tach weet ee aD yet ey. pied un experiment; bat thoagh the the success of his holy embassy, such as we were of mind ; as Know thet fire would terrify Raurrnancns to the . Y..State Oslonisstion Society way 
p follo hich : war were heard around, the not able to impart. But ia the absence of his| the wildest thought they would try | ve made to Navman: Harper, Beq., Treasurer, or to 
things as the following, which could be easily ex-| has not been disturbed. A native chief sent word I must hasten to transmit his “ book” to | its effect upon the They therefore drew out | Jorresponding Secretary , at the Society's office. . 
panded into 0 regular Gieeeuse : that he would come and destroy them. Mr. B.|the Board, and through them to the brethren, es-|one of the mats, and set it on fire, threw it | 411 Commumoamone for the Jovanst should be made te ; 
1. Durr ro Cororgpy Americans.—It seems prepece’ gag but no one would row | pecially of our Seminaries. apes the savage egentare, of the forest | the Editor. 
a sac «in ot |e dy enka ec | as eg, te rl tae adoea aetna heel ela ne pam Ow Taek ooo 
should adopt some efficient measures to secure the | and collected his people to hear a sermon, and of: | would scarcely be to the general read-| away; but his courage was not Le wae © ¢. &. Gny, San, © “ee 





